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Perhaps we may find a very shadowy suggestion
indeed in Lady Penelope Devereux, the Stella to
whom Sidney was soon, if he had not already begun,
to render homage in verse.

One of his Wilton occupations, during this or a
later visit, was in helping the Countess of Pembroke
with her rhymed version of " The Psalms of David.'*
But only the first forty-three translations, which are
of little merit, are attributed to Sidney. They are
chiefly interesting, like his earlier work as a member
of the Areopagus, for their evidence of his delight in
literary exercises. They may also to some extent
indicate his religious mood.

This mood was constant, and was in no way con-
tradictory to the zeal with which he threw himself
into the Court gaieties that were part of his daily
life as one of Queen Elizabeth's chief favourites, or
amused himself with writing love-stories and love-
ditties when he was removed from the royal
presence. Though in Spenser's pastoral poem,
" Astrophel," there is much that must not be taken
literally, and though it contains one very suggestive
couplet, which speaks of Sidney as

In one thing only failing of the best
That he was not so happy as the rest,

we may accept as true this description of his friend :

His sports were fair, his joyance innocent,
Sweet without sour, and honey without gall;

And he himself seemed made for merriment,
Merrily masquing both in bower and hall.

There was no pleasure nor delightful play

"When Astrophel soever was away.